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ABSTBACT 

This is an extensive bibliography, with some brief 
annotations, of recent literature describing possible alternatives to 
the traditional forn of Aoerican public eleaentary and secondary 
education. (JG) 
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When we started Changing Schools in 19T1» we felt that there vaa a 
dearth of information in print on the development of alternative 
public schools. That situation has changed dramatically. In pre- 
paring the bibliography in this issue, we had hundreds of items to 
consider (thousands if we include newspaper stories* which have been 
omitted from the bibliography). This burgeoning of publications on 
alternative public schools makes us wonder whether there is still a 
need for Changing Sahoole, Reactions from readers would be welcome. 

• « « 

Meanwhile, optional alternative public schools are increasing in 
number more rapidly than the literature about them. We confirmed 
the existence of over 500 alternative schools in 1972-73 before we 
published our first directory {Changing Sahools ffS and 9)» Recog- 
nizing the shortcomings of our information gathering procedures* we 
estimated that there were at least twice as many as we were able to 
verify, or over 1,000 in operation. Last year, 1973-7^*. we confirmed 
the existence of nearly a thousand alternative public schools and 
estimated at least two thousand in operation. While it is too early 
to report figures for 197U-75, our correspondence would indicate a 
geometric increase this year suggesting that there may be 1»,000 or 
more alternative public schools in operation enrolling over 500,000 
students. But remember, even if true, this is still only about one 
per cent of the students in elementary and secondary schools. 

While we intend to continue to keep tabs on the development of op- 
tional public schools, the publication of a directory listing thou- 
sands of schools would be a major project requiring more resources 
than we have available. 

» » » 

Recently several school systems throughout the country have opened 
schools to which delinquent , disruptive, emotionally disturbed, or 
hyperactive students are assigned without choice. More and more 
these institutions are being labeled "alternative schools." Alter- 
native means choice, not compulsion. Those concerned about optional 
public schools should join us in objecting to this inappropriate 
label and in clarifying the concept of alternative public schoolsi 

II II « 

SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 

Plans are underway for the second convention of the International 
Consortium for Options In Public Education to be held In the Los 
Angeles area In fa11> 1975. Your suggestions for the Convention 
program are welcome. Please send suggestions or Inquiries to Dan 
Burke, Director. ICOPE Convention, School of Education 113t 
Indiana University. Bloomlngton. Indiana 47401. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OH OPTIONS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

1972 - 197U 

Aldrich, Ruth Anne, "A Value Perspective on Evaluation," Changing 
Schools^ 3:1» 197'*» PP« 6-8. 

A member of the Southeast Alternatives (Minneapolis) eval 
uation team explains how evaluation is related to the values 
of the Marcy Open School. 

Alexander, Firmin, "Integration Through Alternatives: The St. Paul 
Learning Centers Program," Changing Sohoolo ^ Is^, 1972, pp. 2-10. 

"All About Alternatives," Nation's Sohoola, 90:5t November 1972, 
pp. 33-39. 

Alternative High Sahojis: Some Pioneer Programs, ERS Circular No. 

Washington, D.C.: NEA Research Division Educational Research 
Service, 1972, 55 PP« 

Describes Ut alternative high schools operating in 38 school 
systems during the 1971-72 school year. 

"Alternative S^^hool Seen as Key to Reform," Education U.S.A. ^ 
March 20. Ij" p. 159- 

"Alternative .chools: Melting Pot to Mosaic," Time, April 10, 1972» 
pp. 85-66. 

"Alternative Schools Seek Broader Acceptance," Education U.S.A.* 
October 15, 1973, p. 39- 

"The Alternative to Public School Is Public Tchool," Observations 
from the Treadmill , May 1972, pp. 1-lU. 

Barr, Robert D. , "Diversifying the Social Studies: The Trend Toward 
Optional Public Schools," Soaial Education, 38:3, March 191^* 
pp. 236-2i+2,. 

Barr, Robert D. , "School Cultures, Teacher Education, and Alternative 
Schools," Viewiiointe ^ 50:5» September 197U, pp. 71-88. 

Barr considers the effects of school culture on teacher prep- 
aration and describes a program to prepare teachers for al- 
ternative public schools. 

Barr, Robert D. and Daniel J. Burke, "New Teachers for New Schools," 
ViaL'points, UgsU, July 1973, PP- 63-75- 

Describes the development of a field-based program to prepare 
teachers for a variety of alternative public schools. 
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Bartht Roland S., Open Education and the Amepiaar. School, New 
York: Agathon, 1972. 

A atraightf orvard practical treatment of open education and 
the development of open schools in this country. 

Bellanca, James and Howard Kir schenbaum. College Guide fov 

Experimenting High Schools^ Upper Jay, NY: Adirondack Mountain 
Humanistic Education Center* 1973. 

This comprehensive guide lists college entrance ."t luirements 
for over a thousand colleges and universities and dispels 
many of the myths about- college entrance. Today the majority 
of colleges admit high school graduates without grades or 
class rank. 

Blackman, Nathaniel, "Observations on One Alternative: Metro High," 
Chapter 28 in Opening the Sahoola edited by Richard W. Saxe. 
Berkeley: McCutchan, 1972. pp. 378-382. 

Bhaerman, Robert, "Assessing the Alternative Schools," Amclaan 
TeaahePt 56:10, June 1972, p. 12. 

Beck, Frederick and Wanda Oomula, "A Conservative Community Forms 
an Alternative High School," Phi Delta Kappan 5^:7. March 1973» 
pp. U71-U72. • 

Bremer, John, "Alternatives As Education, Phi Delta Kappan, 5U:7, 
March .r973, pp. UU9-U51. 

Burke, Daniel J., "Alternative Educational Strategies," Pennsylvania 
Sahoolmaoter, April 1972» pp. 20-21. 

Capron, Barbara, ntanley Kleiman, and Tedd Levy, "Alternative Schools 
Agents for Change?" SSEC Newsletter^ May 1972, pp. 1-6. 

Center for New Schools. "Strengthening Alternative High Schools," 
Harvard Educational Review, U2:3» August 1972, pp. 313-350. 

Clark, David L. , "Options — Success or Failure?" NASSP Bulletin 
57:37^, September 1973. PP. 1-3. 

In this introductory editorial Clark discusses the relationship 
between the development of alternative schools and the change 
process in education. 

Coleman, James S. , "Class Integration— A Fundamental Break with the 
Past," Saturday Review, May 27. 1972, pp. 58-59. 

Here, Coleman speaks of the need for a diverse array of educa- 
tional settings for all children, not every one of which needs 
to be class integrated. 
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Commission on the Refcrm of Secondary Education. The Reform of 
Seaondapy Education* New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973- 

This comprehensive report provides 32 recommendations for 
the reform of secondary education. In Chapter 9 ** Alternative 
Programs and Schools for Secondary Education," "The Commission 
urges. .. .each district should provide a broad range of altern- 
ative schools and programs so that every student will have 
meaningful educational options available to him." (p. 109) 

Commission on Schools. Potiaiee and Standards for the Approval of 
Optional Sahoola and Special Function Schools, Chicago: North 
Central Association of Colleges and Schools, 197^* 

Coppedge, Floyd L. and Gerald R. Smith, "Survey of Trends in Eval- 
uation of Alternative Schools," Changing Sehoolst 3:2, 197^. 

Cox, Donald W. , The City As Sohoolhouae: The Story of the Parkway 
Program, Valley Forge, PA: Judaon Press, 1972. 

Cremin, Lawrence A., "The Free School Movement — A Perspective," 
Today^s Education, 63:3, September-October 197^, PP- 71-7U. 

Cremin suggests that if educators took seriously the fact that 
we are all taught by many different "curriculums" in a modern 
society, then "they would necessarily become interested not 
only in alternative schools but in alternative education of 
every kind." 

DeTurk, Philip H. P. 5. 2001: The Story of the Pasadena Alternative 
School. Bloomington: Phi Delta Kappa, 1971*. 

DeTurk, Philip and Robert Mackin, "Lions in the Park: An Alternative 
Meaning and Setting for Learning," Phi Delta Kappan, 5**:7, 
March 1973. pp. I458-U6O. 

Developing Neu Models, Methods, and Means for Education: A Road 
Department Look at Public Schooling (I/D/E/A/ Special Report). 
Dayton: Institute for Development of Educational Activities, 1971*. 

This report considers the development of alternative schools, 
and recommends alternatives to compulsory schooling beyond 
age lU. 

Dodge, Kay, "Social Education in an Educational Park," Social Eduaa- 
tion, March 1971*, pp. 252-253- 

Doll, Ronald C, "Alternative Forms of Schooling," Educational 
Leadership, 29:5» February 1972, pp. 391-393. 

Educational Facilities Laboratories (and Experimental Schools 
Program, U.S.O.E.), Places and Things for Experimental Schools, 
New York: EFL, 1972. 
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Ellison, Martha, "Curriculum: Chance or Choice?" NASSP Butletin» 
57:37i». September 1973* PP 67-75. 

The director of the Brovn School in Louisville discusses 
problems in developing an open school curriculum. 

Eriksen, Aase, "Space for Learning," NASSF Bulletin, 57:37^» 
September 1973, pp. 120-126. 

The author discusses the use of space to aid learning in 
alternative schools. 

Eriksen, Aase and Frederick M. Fiske, "Teacher Adaption to an In- 
formal School," NASSP Bulletins 57:369, January 1973, pp. 1-9 

The authors analyze some of the problems encountered by 
teachers in the first three semesters of operation of an 
alternative public school. 

Eriksen, Aase and Joseph Gantz, "Business in Public Educatioi," 
Whapton Quarterly , Summer, 1971, pp. 11-16, Uo. 

Describes the PASS Model (Public Alternative School System) 
for an alternative public school which "would be responsive 
to community needs, reflecting the interests and wishes of 
parents and students, and drawing on the potential of the 
business community." 

Eriksen, Aase and Joseph Ganta, Partn&TBhip in Urban Eduoaticn: 
An Alternative School, Midland, MI: Pendell, 197U. 

The authors describe the PASS (Public Alternative School 
System) Model and the development of the West Philadelphia 
Community Free School. 

Eriksen, Aase and Judith Messina, "The Dynamics of Leadership in 
an Informal School," Journal of Reeearoh and Development in 
Eduaationt 5:3, Spring 1972, pp. 29-39. 

A study of leadership patterns in the development of an 
alternative public school. 

Esbensen, Thorwald, "Family-Designed Learning: Accountability as 
Customer Satisfaction," Phi Delta Kappan, 5'*:7, March 1973. 
pp. U65-^68. 

Fantini, Msrio D. "Alternative Schools and Humanistic Education, 
Social Education, 38:3, March 197U, pp. 2U3-2U7. 

Fantini, Mario D. "Alternatives in the Public School," Today 
Education, 63:3. September-October 197**, PP. 63-66. 

This article is adapted from Fantini *8 book. Public Sahoola 
of Choice* 
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Pantini, Mario D. "Alternatives Within Public Schools," Phi 
Delta Kappan, 5^t7t March 19T3. Pp. 1»U1*-U1*8. 

Fantini, Mario D. "Education by Choice," NASSP Bulletin, 5T:37U, 
September 1973. pp. 10-19. 

Pantini, Mario D. Public Sohoole of Choioe: A Plan fop the Re- 
foi*m of Am&piaan Education. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1973. 

Fantini offers the most comprehensive treatment to date on 
the development and potential of optional p*'blic schools. 

Pantini, Mario D. iihat*8 Beat fox* the Childf. Resolving the 
Powep Struggle Between Pax^enta and Teaohepa, New York: Double- 
day, I97i*. 

Fantini describes the power struggle between parents and 
teachers and suggests that the development of alternative 
public schools provides an arena for cooperation between 
the two groups. 

Fantini Mario D. "The What, Why, and Where of the Alternatives 
Movement," National Elementary Pipinoipal, 32:6, April 1973, 
pp. lU-22. 

Paris, Gerald, "Alternative Schools: Looking for 'Teeth* in L. A., 
Citizen Aation in Education, 1:2, Spring 197^, pp. 8-9. 

Finkelstein, Leonard B. "Implementation: Essentials for Success," 
NASSP Bulletin, 57: 37^*. September 1973, PP. 39-1*1. 

Questions and answers from a former director of the Parkway 
Program in Philadelphia. 

Finkelstein, Leonard B. , "The Parkway Program Evaluation: The 

Director's Perspective," Changing Sohoola, 2:2 * 1973, pp. 16-19. 

Finkelstein, Leonard B. "The Philadelphia Story," National Elc- 
mentavu Pi'inaipal, 52:6, April 1973. pp. 99-101. 

A description of Philadelphia's Alternative Programs Project. 

Fowler, Lois Josephs, "The Schools, the Teacher, the English Class- 
room: Another Apocalypse," Engliah Journal, 63:i*» April 197'*» 
pp. 65-68. 

Fowler says that it isn't "possible to separate the teaching 
of English from the *»ducational system as a whole." She pro- 
poses abandoning compulsory education after the sixth grade 
in favor of a variety of optional community centers for young 
adult s . 

Glatthorn, Allan A., "Decision Making in Alternative Schools," 
NASSP Bulletin, 57:371*. September 1973. pp. IIO-II9. 
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Olatthorn, Allan A. and Vernon H. Smith. More Options: Alternatives 
to Conventional Schools NA8SP Curriculum Report, 2:3t March 
1973, 12 pp. 

Glines, Don E. Creating Humane Sokools, Mankato, Minnesota: 
Campus Publishers, Revised 1972. 

Golden, Lester D. The College High School: An Educational Alternative » 
NASSP Bulletin, 57? 369. January 1973. pp. 32-UO. 

Golden describes the college high school as an optional al- 
ternative public school using th- John Dewey High School in 
Brooklyn as an' example. 

Goodlad, John I. "A Typology of Educational Alternatives, "New 
Directions for Education, " likt Vinter 1973, pp. 1-25. 

Hansen, Ralph K. Ape Optional Alternative Public Schools Viable? 
Position paper. International Consortium for Options in Public 
Education, 1973. 21 pp. 

Hajsett, Joseph and Arline Weisberg. Open Education: Alternatives 
Within Our Tradition* Englewood Cliffs. New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall. 1972. lUl pp. 

Heller, Robert W. "Educational Vouchers: Problems and Issues,** 
Educational Leadership, 29:5. February 1972. pp. 1»2U-1*S5. 

Hickey, Mike, "Alternative Education and Public Schools: Is 
Peaceful Cohabitation Possible?" Changing Schools, 1:3, 1972, 
pp. l-5» 

Hickey, who works with Seattle's Alternative Education Task 
Force, describes the alternative schools and programs within 
the Seattle Public Schools. 

Hickey, Mike. Evaluating Alternative Schools. Position Paper, 
National Consortium for Options in Public Education, 1972. 

Hickey, M. E. "Evaluation in Alternative Education," NASSP Bulletin, 
57:37^, September 1973. PP. 103-109. 

Hollingshead, Timothy, "Social Education in a Drop-Out School," 
Social Education, 38:3, March 197U, pp. 255-^:56. 

Howell, Bruce, "Designing and Implementing Alternative Schools," 
NASSP Bulletin, 57:37^. September 1973. Pp. 32-38. 

Jencks, Christopher, "Education Vouchers," in Radical Ideas and 
the Schools by Jack L. Nelson, Kenneth Carlson, and Thomas E. 
Lintoa. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1972. pp. 392-398. 

Jencks assumes both public and private alternatives in his com- 
munity voucher plan. 
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Jennings* Wayne t "Implementing Options: The Imperatives," UASSP 
Bulletin, 57:37l*» September 1973» pp. 26-31. 

Some practical tips on developing optional schools from the 
director of the St. Paul Open School. 

Jennings, Wayne, "Social Education in an Open School," Social 
Education* 38:3, March 191^* PP. 253-25**. 

Johnston, David L. , "Strategies in Developing and Implementing an 
Alternative School," Planning and Implementing Alternatiife 
Public Sahocls: Two Caae Studies, Position Paper, National Con- 
sortium for Options in Public Education, 1972, pp. 11-^17 > 

Joyce, Bruce R. , "Curriculum and Humanistic Education: 'Monolism' 
v.s. 'Pluralism,'" in HadioaL School Reform, ed. Cornelius J. 
Troost. Boston: THtle, Brown, 1973. 

Joyce discusses the relationships between a pluralistic educa- 
tional system and contemporary society. 

Kammann, Richard, "The case for making each school in your district 
• different ' --and letting parents choose the one that's best for 
their child," The American School Board Journal, January 1972, 
pp. 37-38. 

Kohl, Herbert, "What Are the Real Risks When A School Tries To 
Change?" Saturday Review, May 27. 1972, pp. 50-51*. 

An analysis of an unsuccessful attempt to establish a school- 
within-a-school in a public elementary school in Stockton, 
California. 

Kohn, Sherwood Davidson, "Getting Attention in California," National 
Elementary Principal, 52:6, April 1973, pp. 90-98. 

A description of Berkeley's 2U optional alternative schools. 

LaBelle, Thomas J. "Cultural Determinants of Educational Alterna- 
tives," New Direationa for Education, 1:U, Winter 1973. pp. 27- 
' 1*6. 

McCarthy, Robert and Thomas Hanlon, "Critical Factors in Planning an 
Alternative School Program," Planning and Implementing Alterna" 
tive Public Schools: Two Case Studies, Position Paper, Hational 
Consortium for Options in Public Education, 1972, pp. 1-10. 

McClintoek, Robert, "Universal Voluntary Study," The Center Maga^ 
sine, January/February 1973* pp. 2l*-30. 

The author points out the need for a diversity of schools and 
other modes of education to meet today's educational needs. 
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McPheraon, R. Bruce, Steven Daniels, and William P. Stewart, "Options 
for Students in Ann Arbor," Phi Delta Kapparig 5^s7. March 1973, 
pp. U69-^70. 

Manley, Jay, "Community High School," in Flowers Can Bi>e*> Bloom in 
Sehoola, ed. Marcia H. Perlstein. Sunnyvale, California: West- 
inghouse Learning Press, 197^* PP* 189-19?* 

Describes the development of vhat may have been the first 
optional school-vithin-a-school , Community High School in 
Berkeley, which started with a summer project in 1967. 

Martin, John Henry and Charles H. Harrison. to Learn: Unlocking 

and Vngvading Amevioan Bduoation» Engxewood Cliffs: Prentice Hallt 
1972. 

Th3 authors provide concrete suggestions for the reform of 
public education, including optional learning centers aid 
experiences throughout the community. 

Nyquist, Ewald B. and Gene R. Hawes. Open Education: A Sourcebook 
for Parents and Teachere. New York: Bantam, 1972. 

Ohme, Herman, "The Transformation of Tradition— Alternatives and 
Pluralistic Schools," Thruet, 3:5t May 197**, pp. 

Paskal, Dolores and William C. Miller, "Can Options Work in Smaller 

School Districts?" NASSP Bulletin, 57:37U, September 1973t pp i»7-5^. 

Perlstein, Marcia. Flowers Can Etfen Bloom in Schools. Sunnydale, 
CA: Westinghouse Learning Press, 197^- 

This book of readings in educational psychology will be particularly 
helpful for pre-service and in-service teachers who are interested 
in alternative modes of teaching and ir alternative schools. The 
editor is the director of Opportunity II, an alternative public 
school in San Francisco. 

Perrone, Vito. Open Education: Promise and Problems. Bloomington, 
IN: Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 1972. 

Perron, Jack, "Alternative Publishing and Education," Phi Delta 
Kappan» 5l*:7, March 1973, pp. U6l-lt6U. 

Pilot school Staff Members, "Social Education in the Cambridge 

Pilot School," Social Education, 58:3, March 197U, pp. 250-252. 

Postman, Neil, "The Ecology of Learning," English Journal, 63 :U, 
April 197U, pp. 58-6U. 

Postman presents a seven-point proposal for improving schooling: 
the elimination of processlngt increased emphasis on emotional 
development, an extension of the concept of literacy, small schools, 
many alternative learning environments, opportunities for students 
to participate in social reconstruction, and an expanded definition 
of teacher* 
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The President's Commission on School Finance. Final Bepox^t* 
Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1972. 
p. 76. 

The report recommends that "options (alternative public 
schools) be provided to parents and students." 

Pvo^iding Optional Learning Ent>iponment8 in New York Stats Sehoole, 
Albany: The State Education Department, October 1973. 

Riofdan, Robert C. Alternative Schools in Action, Bloomington, 
IN: Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 1972. 

Rist, Ray C. Reatruotiiving Amerioan Education: Innoi^ationa and 
Attcvnativea. New Brunswick, N J : Transaction Books, 1972, 
281 pp. 

Robinson, Donald W., "Alternative Schools— Do They Promise System 
Reform?" Phi Delta Kappan^ March 1973, pp. U33. 

Robinson, Donald W., "Legitimizing the Revolution," Phi Delta 
Kappan, 55 J 6, February 1972, p. UOO. 

Rosen, David, "New Evaluation for New Schools," Changing School8» 
2;2,1973, pp. 3-15. 23. 

Rust, Val D., "Humanistic Roots of Alternatives in Education," 
Hew Directions for Education,! • ^i-^ter 1973» pp. 75-96. 

Saxe, Richard W., "Can We Have Alternatives an-^ Schools Too? Notes 
for Administrators," National Elementary Principal, 52:6, April 
1973, pp. 102-lOJi. 

Saxe comments on the role oT the administrator in the 
development of alternatives. 

Saxe, Richard W. Opening the Schools: Alternative Ways of Learning* 
Berkeley: McCutchan, 1972, U05 pp. 

"Schools With A Difference," Newsweek, April 23* 1973* PP* 113-116. 

The education feature is on alternative schools, public and private. 

Shurtleff, Ray P., "Administrative Problems? Cambridge Pilot School," 
NASSP Bulletin, 57S37U, September 1973. Pp. 76-82. 

Sizer, Theodora R. Places for Learning, Places for Joy: Spec- ' 
ulations on American School Reform. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. 

Sizer speaks of tne need for separate schools which would 
foster power, agency, and Joy. He suggests a plurality of 
schools with each student enrolled in at least two and 
probably more. 
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Skager, Rodney, "Evaluating Educational Alternatives," Net) 
Diveotione foi? Education » it\^ Winter 1973* pp. 97-120. 

Smith, Vernon H. , "Alternative Public Schools: What Are ?hey?" 
NASSP Bulletin^ 57s37*». September 1973. PP. '♦-9. 

Smith Vernon H. Alt&rnatiD& Sohoole: The Development of Options 
in Publio Bduoation. Lincoln, NB: Professional Educators 
Publications, 197^> 

Smith, Vernon H. , "Options in Public Education: The Quiet Revolu- 
tion," Phi Delta Kapvan^ March 1973. pp. ^3*»-^»37. 

Smith, Vernon H. , Daniel J. Burke, and Robert D. Barr. Optional 
Altepnative Publia Sohoole. Bloomington: Phi Delta Kappa 
Educational Foundation, 197^. 

Stansfield, David, "The School of Many Colors," Media & Methoda^ 
10:9. May- June 197^*. PP. 18-20, 62-72. 

Stansfield discusses the problems of traditional schools 
in Canada's pluralistic society and then proposes his 
school of the future, which would be four optional schools 
in one — the traditional area, the open area, the free area, 
and the meditation area. Some students might use only one 
area; others might use two, three, or all four. 

Stark, Robert J. "Staffing By Choice," MSSP Bulletin* 57:37^, 
September 1973. pp. 93-98. 

Stark discusses the staffing of alternative public schools. 

"Students Writing About Their Experiences in Alternative Public 
Schools," Changing Sohoole, 2:1 1973. 

Terrell, Henry W., "Alternative School Programs: What Kind of 
Students Do They Attract?" Changing Sohoole* 3:2, 191^* PP* 
6-8, 15. 

A research report on the Minneapolis Southeast" Alternatives. 

Umans, Shelley. How to Cut the Coat of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1973. 

In the final third of this book, Ms. Umans discusses alternatives 
to the present system, including alternative public schools and 
their financial implications. 

Umans, Shelley, "Options in Large School Districts," NASSP Bulletin* 
571371*. September 1973. PP. U2-U6. 

Watson, Doug. Alternative Sohoole: Pioneering Dietriota Create 
Optione for Studenta, Education U.S.A. Special Report. 
Washington, D.C: National School Public Relations Association, 
1972, 6Upp. 
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Wetoer, William M. and Jonathan P. Sher» '^Buffalo's BUILD Academy: 
A Community Finds Ita Community School," Citiaen Action in 
Edueation, 1:2, Spring 197^, PP' 1> 13> 

Weinberg, Carl, "The Meaning of Alternatives," New Diveations for 
Education, I:!*, Winter 1973, PP. 1*7-73. 

The author presents the sociological, psychologica' , and philo- 
sophical contexts for the development of educational alterna-> 
tives . 

Wells, Larry, "Options in a Small District: Berkeley," NASSP 
Bulletin, 57:37^, September 1973, pp. 55-60. 

Wertheim, Sally H., "Alternative Programs in Cleveland Public Schools: 
An Overview," Changing Schools, 3:2, 197^, pp. 2-5. 

White, William, "Fiscal Aspects of Alternative Schools," NASSP 
Bulletin, 57:37^, September 1973, pp. 99-102. 

The author discusses the financing of various alternative 
schools in a large school district. 

Wofford, Joan and Joanne Ross. Philadelphia* 8 Parkway Pi'ogvam: 
An Evaluation, Cambridge: Organization for Social and Tech- 
nical Innovation, Inc., 1972. 

Yarger, Sam J., "Why Alternatives," Chapter 8 in Opening the Schools* 
ed. Richard W. Saxe, Berkeley: McCutchan, 1972, pp. 6b-83. 



Addenda 

"Back to Basics in the Schools," Newsweek, October 21, 197U, 
pp. 87-95. 

Starting with two alternative public schools in Pasadena, this 
superficial article ranges through educational reform, adult 
illiteracy, unemployment, and Dr. Spock. 

Chapman, S.L.G., "Can the Public Schools Achieve Both Diversification 
and Standards?" Education Canada, December 1973, p. 3U-UU. 

Chapman considers the value conflicts related to the development 
of optional public schools in Canada and suggests alternative 
schools for both the elementary and secondary levels. 

Matters of Choice: A Ford Foundation Report on Alternative Schools, 
Nev York: The Ford Foundation, 197U. 

Wirth, Arthur G. Reflections on Alternative Schools, Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 197^* 

Wirth analy7.e8 the current alternative school movement against 
the philosophic background of the progressive education of Dewey 
and Bode. 
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Ruth Weinstock: The Gresning of the High Sohool 

New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1973. 

(Paperback $2.00) 

Reviewed by Robert D. Barr 

In an era when we seem to be all but inundated by a barrage of 
scholarly recommendations emanating from blue ribbon committees, 
national panels, professional commissions, study groups » and govern- 
ment investigations, it is indeed refreshing to pick up this docu- 
ment and find the provocative title. The Greening of the High Sahool 
Even more exciting, is to find the report Just as interesting and 
informative as its title suggests. The Greening of the High School 
is a report of a conference co-sponsored by the Educational i>^acilitie8 
Laboratories and the Institute for Development of Educational Activ- 
ities in April. 1972. 

To say the book is good is simply to employ too much scholarly 
reservation. More correctly, the book is excellent and absolutely 
must reading for all concerned educators. The book has something 
to say, and says it in a crisp manner that crackles with wit, fresh 
insights, and important information. You*ll learn about the "Pass 
to Piss Regime" of most high schools, the only places in our society 
where kids are counted seven times a day. You'll read about the 
"dejuvenilization of youth" and learn that veneral disease has re- 
placed chicken pox as the most prevalent childhood disease. Or have 
you ever thought about the relationship between "body time" and 
"school time," or considered how to better educate the "flight people?" 
Or perhaps you haven't heard about the "high school without high 
school," or "5 O'clock High School," or a school at a zoo? Well, 
it's all here plus illustrations, pictures, school designs and ideas 
for helping to make the high school "green." 

Ruth Weinstock has done a superb Job in writing this report. 
She seems to have the remarkable talent for cutting through and 
boiling down all the excessive Jargon that so typifies conferences. 
She has spared us all that talk, and seems to have pulled out those 
really important tidbits and served them up in a delectable format. 
In one section entitled "The Young Aren't As Young As They Used To 
Be," she encapsulates on one page the major biological and social 
changes that have occurred in youth, a task that took James Coleman 
and the Panel on Youth over twenty pages to document. Another 
section on green pages describes a series of stimulating illustrations 
of alternative schools that are already well into the "greening" pro- 
cess. Finally, in a section called somewhat grandiosely, "All About 
Change," the report deals in staccato fashion with 12 major change 
issues ranging from legal constraints and finances to the leed for 
new roles for teachers. 

The thrust of the "greening" process, at least as it is summar- 
ized in this conference report, is to develop alternative schools 
that relate directly to the clients they serve. And since it can be 
documented that today's youth has changed ("...contemporary youth is 
as unlike the generations of youth that preceded it as Andy Hardv is 



from Abbie Hoffman*' )» and today*s schools haven*t changed, the ques- 
tion seems to come down to identifying ways of moving the school to- 
ward the place where kids are today. But the report goes far beyond 
renewing schools. Much of the discussion focuses on moving kids out 
of the classroom and out of the school to experiential learning 
activities in the community. The following issues, identified by 
Harold Howe, seem to summarize the conference, but should not be 
taken (we are warned) as Howe's Ten Commandement s • Rather they are 

offered, as **ten general ideas for a new beginning for the hiKh 
school. 

1. Education is not something that takes place only 
inside a building called a school .. .Many youngsters will do 
better getting a large proportion of their education outside 
the institutions we have traditionally called school. 

2. Schools must take a much enlarged responsibility 
for helping young people find Jobs and significant volunteer 
opportunities that have real value to society during the sec- 
ondary school years, and schools must give credit toward 
graduation for these activities. 

3. The baby-sitting function of high schools shoull 
cease. There are no babies in them... 

k. Student cooperation in learning should replace com- 
petition. . . 

5. Every school system should have a plan for contin- 
uous and systematic in-service training for high school 
teachers and administrators... 

6. Student participation in the planning of changes, as 
well as in the daily operation of high schools, should be stim- 
ulated, and students should get academic credit for effective 
participation. 

7. Renewed efforts at bringing about associations be 
tween high school age students and people the age of their 
parents are worth trying... 

8. Academic freedom of the kind that has been so Jeal- 
ously guarded by college professors should be extended to the 
high school, so that searching conversations on subjects of 
current interest can take place there... 

9. The mastery of skills and important fundamental sub- 
jects like science, mathematics, foreign languages, and history 
should be set in a context that highlights the importance of 
these fields in today's world... 

10. New categories of professional personnel will be needed 
as students spend more time away from school getting educated. 

To summarize, I suggest you order a copy and settle down for some 
delightful reading . 
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'1C0P.E R^IONAL CONFERENCES 



Responses to the 
national Consorti 
thuslastic with 1 
Carolina). Berkel 
conference of the 
14. The 1975 reg 
If your community 
contact Dan Burke 



1974 regional coiifdbences sponsored by the Inter- 
urn for Options in PuMtc Education have been en- 
arge turnouts in San Diego. Charlotte (North 
ey. Portland, and Detroit. The final regional 
year is scheduled for Cincinnati. December 12- 
ional conference schedule is partially complete, 
would like to host an tCOPE conference in 1975* 
as soon as possible. 

Regional Confereno& Soksdule 



Deoember 12^14 

Coaponaor: Cinoinnati Publia Sohoots 

Januaipy 30 ^ February t 
Coaponsor: Santa Cvuz Publio Sokoold 

Febpuax'y, 19?S 

**Metvo*a Fifth Birthday" 

Wateploo, Iowa 

Watei^loo Public Sohoola 



Cincinnati 
Santa Cipub 
Chicago 



Coaponaox*: 
Portlands Maine 

Coaponaor: Portland Publia Schools 



March 19' 20 
April, 197S 



For further information: 



ICOPE Regional Conferences 
School of Education 113 
Indiana University 
Bloomlngton. Indiana 47401 



Back Issues of CHANGING SCHOOLS available 

Back Issues of CHANGING SCHOOLS #6 through 10 are still available: 
$1.00 each; 10 or more— 75^ each. 



Published by the Center for Options in Public Education. Indiana University, in 
cooperation with the International Consortium for Options in Public Education. 
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School of Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomington. Indiana 47401 
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